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An advertisement in the daily papers of Sunday last called upon 
the dissatisfied members of the Home Benefit Association and of 
the Home Benefit Society to communicate with Edwin A. Pratt, 
an attorney. The responses to this call should be sufficiently 
numerous to include the entire membership, for we do not know of 
any assessment associations whose management is better calculated 
to breed “ dissatisfaction” than the two here named. There have 
been numerous complaints regarding them heretofore, and we are 
net surprised that a change is desired. The best way to obtain a 
change is to invite the Superintendent of Insurance to make an 
examination of their affairs, which would probably result in closing 
them up entirely. The sooner such speculative concerns are 
wound up the better, as no one will miss them but the officers, for 
whose particular benefit they are run. 





Tue nomination of Henry T. Sperry, editor of The Hartford 
Post, to be Insurance Commissioner of the State of Connecticut, 
was promptly confirmed by the State Senate without opposition. 
Mr. Sperry is a man of intelligence, capacity and enterprise, who 
has long occupied a prominent position in public affairs in his 
State, and been recogniz:d as a leading and influential citizen. He 
was at one time identified with the Railway Passengers Accident 
Insurance Company, in connection with Mr. Batterson of the 
Travelers, and is, therefore, quite familiar with insurance matters. 
Of late he has been the editor of The Hartford Post, and has 


.made that journal a powerful influence in favor of good govern- 


ment, State and municipal, and in upholding the rights of citizens. 
He is warmly indorsed by the leading underwriters of Hartford, 
and there is little doubt but he will make an honest, capable and 
energetic Insurance Commissioner. His term of office will begin 


July rt. 





SomE weeks ago we received a circular announcing the proposed 
coalition or consolidation of the American Mutual Aid Society and 
the Presbyterian Mutual Assurance Fund, both of Louisville, Ky., 
and both of the co-operative assessment stamp. These concerns 
do business unrestricted by the laws which compel other companies 
to report to the State insurance department, and they enjoy a free- 
dom of operation which offers temptation to the managers, and 
should lead certificateholders to rigorously watch their transactions. 
Our Frankfort correspondent informs us that two Louisville assess- 
ment companies have recently obtained amendments to their 
charters authorizing them to do endowment insurance on the as- 
sessment plan, and the American Mutual Aid is one of these con- 
cerns. It may be claimed with sufficient reason to convince some 
persons that assessment life companies conducted for the purpose 


of levying mortuary assessments among the members to relieve the 





necessities of the families of other members should not be subject 
to the statutory restrictions imposed on regular life companies. 
But assessment companies permitted to transact an endowment life 
insurance business, cannot by any process of reasoning claim to be 
benevolent or fraternal societies, and should be held to equal ac- 
countability with life companies, and make deposits with insurance 

departments similar to those required of regular companies. 





Tue Iowa and Connecticut legislatures seem to be striving with 
each other to ascertain which can produce the greatest number 
and the most objectionable insurance bills. Iowa appeared to be 
a little ahead at the last accounts, but New England persistency 
may be counted on to make up for Western enterprise, and to 
bring the score up even before adjournment. While many of the 
bills introduced in both these bodies are of the most vicious nature, 
underwriters have very little to fear from them; their general bad 
character ought to be sufficient to insure their rejection. They are 
being watched over by interested local underwriters, who will see 
that proper efforts are made to secure the defeat of such bills as 
are specially obnoxious, or that bear on their faces evidence that 
they were introduced for blackmailing purposes—companies are 
not paying tribute to professional lobbyists in these days of many 
investigations, and those who contemplate making legislative 
strikes need to be exceedingly wary in their more lest they 
be led on to their own ruin. 





Tue fact that the cashier and paying teller of the Broadway 
Bank have testified before the Senate committee that is investi- 
gating the alleged bribery of the New York aldermen, in connec- 
tion with the granting of the franchise for the Broadway rail- 
road, that they paid out from $50,000 to $250,000 on checks, 
drawn by Jacob Sharp, payable to “cash,” and that they knew 
nothing relative to the persons to whom the money was paid, has 
excited considerable adverse comment. The paying teller of one 
of the most prominent banks, in which several insurance com- 
panies keep their deposits, informs us that this is not an unusual oc- 
currence at all; that it is a common thing for insurance companies 
having large deposits and wishing to invest these funds, to draw 
checks, payable to “cash,” for sums ranging in amount from 
$10,000 to $300,000. The paying teller simply identifies the sig- 
nature of the drawer, finds that the money is there subject to his 
order, and presuming that the drawer of the check knows his own 
business, he pays the money without question. While it may be 
that the money drawn from the Broadway Bank by Mr. Sharp was 
used fur corrupt purposes, the fact that it was unquestionably paid 
by the officers of the bank does not impute any knowledge of the 
transaction to them, or neglect of duty in not ascertaining who the 
money went to. Their business is simply to receive and pay out 
the money of their customers upon proper vouchers ; having these 
they have no further interest in the transaction. 





TuE importance of the discussion by The Insurance Journalists’ 
Association, at its late session in this city, of the question “Is the 
accession of new lives essential to the performance of their con- 
tracts by well-established life insurance companies ?” is emphasized 
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by the proceedings now being taken in regard to the Briton Life 
Office in London. It is but a short time since a committee of 
actuaries gave this company a certificate of solvency; some time 
subsequently, Mr. Sprague, the well-known actuary, published some 
facts regarding the company which tended to create distrust, and 
the consequence was that the policyholders became alarmed, live 
members withdrew, the income was diminished, bad risks remained 
on the books of the company while the good risks disappeared, 
and it is now conceded that the company is insolvent. We notice 
in a late issue of an insurance exchange a call for a meeting of the 
policyholders to form “a vigilance committee” for the purpose of 
protecting themselves. The call is made upon all policyholders in 
the Briton to come forward and join in measures to save them- 
selves from further loss, In this case the discrediting of the com- 
pany tended to prevent its obtaining new business, destroyed the 
confidence of its members, and has undoubtedly brought the com- 
pany to absolute ruin. It therefore appears that the discussion of 
this subject is not so entirely out of place as some of our contem- 
poraries seem to think. In the discussion of the subject by The 
Insurance Journalists’ Association the experience of various com- 
panies that have gone into insolvency was cited to show that the 
moment they stopped taking new business, and decided to let the 
good lives run off, new elements of disintegration were introduced. 





Asour two years ago the American Exchange Insurance Com- 
pany occupied offices in a building which the owner desired to alter 
over, and who, in order to get the American to surrender its lease, 
fitted up elegant offices for it in the new building of the Mutual 
Life, which they were to occupy without charge for the term of their 
lease of the old building. That term, we are told, has expired, 
and the American now finds itself saddled with offices at a rental 
of $10,000 a year. As this is equal to one-quarter of the com- 
pany’s annual premium receipts, the question arises, ‘‘ How long 
will the surplus fund suffice to provide luxurious quarters for the 
officers ?” This query becomes especially pertinent when, by turn- 
ing to their official reports, we find that their surplus has been 
gradually dwindling away from $66,845 in 1882, tillit has shrunken 
to $31,446 in 1885, or more than fifty per cent in three years. In 
the same three years, its losses have more than doubled, while its 
management expenses increased from 69.6 per cent of premium 
receipts in 1883 to 75.3 per cent in 1885. Its premium receipts 
last year were $39,983, while its total expenditures were $72,882 ; 
out of the gross expenditures, $22,762 were paid for losses, and 
$30,120 for expenses of management. In other words, it cost 
$1.32 to pay one dollar of losses. The experiment of keeping 
ornamently officers in luxurious offices does not appear to work 
particularly well with the American Exchange, It would be more 
in accordance with the general policy of its management if the 
American would locate their offices in some cheap tenth-story 
garret or the back room of some sub-cellar. At least it would un- 
doubtedly be to the interests of the stockholders if they would per- 
sonally look into the affairs of this concern, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, if possible, what its mission on earth is. 





A PECULIAR case in assessment insurance has just been tried at 
Kingston, N. Y., in the Circuit Court. A person named Charles 
Stephan was insured in the Equitable Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. He died in 1883, and a claim against the 





association was presented by a member of his family, to whom the 
deceased had assigned his certificate. The officers of the associa- 
tion immediately made assessment upon the members to pay this 
claim. The certificate of membership called for $5000, but the 
assessment levied realized only $1444. After the assessment had 
been made, the officers of the company concluded to contest the 
claim on the ground that the deceased had made erroneous an- 
swers to material questions regarding his health in his application 
for membership. The case came on for trial before Judge Parker, 
After considerable testimony had been taken as to the health of 
the deceased at the time he made his application, counsel for the 
plaintiff raised the point that, inasmuch as the members of the as- 
sociation had paid into the hands of the officers of the association 
the sum of $1444 with which to pay this claim, the officers were 
estopped from defending on the ground of errors in the application ; 
that, in fact, the officers were simply bailees of the funds in ques- 
tion, and the members alone were entitled to question the validity 
of the claim; that by paying their assessments they had waived 
their rights in this respect and that, consequently, the officers were 
bound to pay over the money in their possession to the claimant. 
Judge Parker took the matter under consideration, and the next 
morning decided to sustain the point raised by the plaintiff’s coun- 
sel, deciding that, as the money had been raised for the payment of 
the insurance claim, the defendant could not show misstatements 
by Stephan in his application and ordered a judgment for the 
plaintiff for the amount collected less twenty-five per cent deducted 
for expenses according to the by-laws of the company. Should 
Judge Parker’s decision be sustained by the higher courts, officers 
of assessment companies will have no option but to pay all claims 
that may have been assessed for, even though subsequent inquiry 
may develop fraud of the worst character. 





Every once in awhile some disgruntled policyholder turns up in the 
courts fighting a life company for some alleged personal grievance, 
and endeavoring to get legal decision against some well-known prin- 
ciple of life insurance which he assumes to be unjust because he may 
not have kept faith with the company and has necessarily suffered 
the consequences. The latest case that has required legal attention 
is that of Emeline Bogardus vs. the New York Life Insurance 
Company, the New York Court of Appeals having decided the 
issue by giving absolute judgment for the defendant life company, 
The husband of the plaintiff, it appears, took out a life policy with 
the defendant company under the tontine form in 1871, but in 1879 
allowed the policy to lapse by stopping the payment of premiums, 
and the policy, by the terms of the contract, was accordingly for- 
feited. Mrs. Bogardus, imagining that she saw a loophole, how- 
ever, through which she could contest the forfeiture of her rights 
under the policy, brought suit against the company, alleging that it 
had not faithfully maintained its agreement, because it “ had bound 
itself” to keep as a separate fund all the income, profits and accu- 
mulations that should accrue from policies in the tontine class , 
whereas, the complaint averred, the defendant neglected to keep 
and invest separately the funds referred to. The defendant de- 
murred to the issue and the New York Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the ruling of the General Term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas for New York county, which ruling was in favor of 
the company. The court of last resort holds that the insured was 
in no way prevented by the defendant company from paying the 
premium ; the non-payment of the premium essentially caused the 
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policy to become void, and the argument that the said non-per- 
formance by the defendant company of certain obligations alleged 
to have been assumed by it, could not be construed as an equiva- 
lent to the neglect of the insured. The opinion sets forth: “ The 
failure of one party to a contract to perform some of its obligations 
when it consists of a number of independent provisions, furnishes 
no excuse for non-performance to the other party. It is only when 
the non-performance is of a condition precedent or where such 
party has wholly refused to perform or has wholly disabled himself 
from completing a substantial performance, that the other party is 
relieved from performance or a tender thereof.” The Court of 
Appeals further holds that the substantial obligations assumed by 
the company in the policy contract are to pay the amount of the 
policy in case of the death of the insured, or, in the event of his 
living out the ten-year term, to pay the policy in cash or in annuity 
bonds, with a proportional share of the dividend accumulations. 
The insured gave consent in the application for insurance to the 
defendant company placing all accruing dividends on the policy in 
a reserve fund, but that provision, while waiving the right of the in- 
sured to demand an annual dividend, placed no express obligations 
on the company. Referring to tontine accumulations, the text of 
the opinion reads: “This fund is necessarily subjected to drafts 
upon it for uncertain amounts at uncertain intervals, and to require 
changes of its investments, and is incapable, either in its entirety or 
in any specific part thereof, of being kept invested and managed 
separately from all other funds.” The outcome of the suit is com- 
plete victory for the life company and disposes of an issue which 
other neglectful policyholders might be tempted to raise in the 
future if the case had been decided otherwise. We give a com- 
prehensive summary of and liberal extracts from the opinion by the 
Court of Appeals in our news columns. 








TARIFF AND NON-TARIFF COMPANIES. 


OME of our contemporaries have manifested considerable sur- 
prise at the announcement recently made by us to the-effect 
that the effort to bring the non-tariff companies into the Tariff Asso- 
ciation had been virtually abandoned, and they did not hesitate to as- 
sert that we were mistaken, or endeavoring to create a sensation. 
They further asserted that the committee having the matter in charge 
was not discouraged, but still hoped to bring all the wandering sheep 
into the association fold. Our information was so direct, and 
came from so responsible a source, that we did not hesitate to re- 
affirm the statement that the movement is practically at an end for 
the present, at least, and that the Guardian Insurance Company, 
by refusing to give its consent to join the association, was respon- 
sible for the failure of a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for. 


It is eight or nine months since there was a grand gathering of 


insurance managers in this city for the purpose of considering the 
insurance situation in general, but especially to devise means for 
reducing expenses by establishing a uniform rate of commissions 
to be paid to agents and brokers. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a plan, or compact, binding all who signed it not to pay 
more than fifteen per cent flat, or twelve and a half and ten per 
cent contingent. The committee made its report, accompanied 
by a form of compact, which the majority decided to be satisfac- 
tory. When the canvassing for signatures began, however, it was 
found that some of the companies would not sign it except upon 











the understanding that all companies did so, The fact was then 
realized that the first work to be done was to get all the New York 
companies into the Tariff Association. To go back several years, 
to the organization of the United Fire Underwriters in America, 
it was then attempted to hit upon some basis of organization that 
would include all the companies in the work of reforming under- 
writing practices, but precisely the same objections were encoun-— 
tered, and the same companies that have been so reluctant to join 
the Tariff Association now were equally reluctant to join that earlier 
organization or to consent to the reforms then proposed. Indeed, 
it may be said that the efforts to get the non-tariff companies into 
the association have scarcely been relaxed for five years or more. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that committees get wearied with 
the missionary labor involved in any attempt to convince the out- 
side companies of the error of their ways. 

It is scarcely surprising that this is so, for, until the companies 
are placed upon an equal footing as to their organization, financial 
standing, etc., it is not to be expected that they will be bound by 
any cast-iron rules as to their practices. Nearly every company 
has a fancy for some special kind of business, adopting such 
methods as best tend to the securing of the greatest amount of this 
kind of business, and it will not permit any association or combina- 
tion of companies to interfere with its methods in this respect, or 
to dictate the terms upon which it may do it. For instance, the 
committee that has been laboring so zealously with the non-tariff 
companies found one that has secured a large volume of business 
from a source that appreciated the value of rebates, and insisted 
upon having fifteen per cent upon every dollar of business given to 
the company; one of the requirements of the proposed compact 
was that no rebates should be allowed to the insured under any cir- 
cumstances ; for this company to join the Tariff Association would 
be to throw open to general competition .a valuable line of busi- 
ness that it can hold for itself so long as it pays the rebate to the 
person who controls it. Other companies had reasons equally 
satisfactory to themselves for desiring to keep out of the associa- 
tion, and while they might have consented to join rather than be 
regarded as the one obstructionist in the way of harmonious action, 
they were very well pleased when the Guardian plucked up courage 
enough to block the wishes of the majority. Some companies 
contrive to make money where others make nothing but losses, 
and until underwriting ability, not to say integrity, is more evenly 
distributed among the companies, it is too much to expect that a 
code of rules and regulations, or of ethics, can be framed that will 
bear equally upon all companies or that will be satisfactory to all. 
It has always been contended by the small capital companies that 
inflexible regulations and rates are all in the interests of the large 
capital companies, tend to destroy competition and to make the 
pathway of the small ones anything but easy or pleasant. As it 
is a fact that capital begets confidence, it is undoubtedly true that 
the large companies would, all things being equal, get the lion’s 
share of the business, and thus drive the small fry to the wall, while 
they think they have quite as much right to live and do business 
after their own fashion as their more magnificently proportioned 
neighbors have. Hence the non-tariff companies are reluctant to 
place themselves in any position where they are liable to be de- 
prived of their individuality or where their peculiar methods of 
doing business are liable to be interfered with. Knowing the very 
strong objections many managers have to binding themselves down 
to any agreement, we were not sanguine of.the success of the 
efforts referred to to bring them into the Tariff Association, and 
consequently were not disappointed when informed by one who 
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had been among the most sanguine that nothing could be hoped 
for at present. 

The idea has been from the first that before the agreement could 
be made binding it must be signed by every company ; it was with 
this understanding that the committee circulated the compact, or 
agreement, for signature ; the refusal of even one company to sign 
absolved all the others. It was not, therefore, exactly a case of the 
tail waggling the dog, as has been suggested, for the tail did not 
materialize sufficiently to make a sign, much less to waggle itself or 
anything else. We should be very glad indeed to be assured that 
our informant was mistaken, but the fact that several months have 
elapsed since the matter was taken up, and that a very active, 
zealous and persuasive committee has devoted so much time 
to the subject without having announced a successful result, 
tend to confirm the statements of our informant. There are 
always some companies which, either from the nature of their busi- 
ness or “ pure cussedness,” prefer to keep on the outside of any 
organization that has a reform programme in view, and if the great 
majority of companies that are sincere in their desires for the re- 
forms included in the compact referred to have to wait until the 
companies are unanimous in agreeing to them, they can safely count 
upon seeing the millenium while the reforms desired are still in 
abeyance. 

But the question naturally arises ‘‘ Why should the great major- 
ity of companies, representing, say, seven-tenths of the insurance 
capital at risk, and doing the greater part of the business, hesitate 
to put in force any business policy they may deem for the general 
good? Why should one or half a dozen paltry, insignificant com- 
panies be allowed to effectually block the path of reform?” The 
answer is, that there is not sufficient backbone to the majority, 
and that the companies forming it are too suspicious of each other. 
They have not confidence that those who may sign a compact to 
carry out certain ideas will do so in good faith. They are afraid 
of the guerilla warfare the little companies would wage against 
them. They ought to take a lesson from our armies during the 
war; the fact that bands of guerillas were operating on their 
flanks or in their rear did not prevent those armies from pressing 
forward to their objective points, and ultimately triumphing not 
only over the organized armies of the enemy, but also forcing the 
guerilla bands to disperse. If the majority that favors the com- 
pact referred to had the courage to put it in force, it would be but 
a short time before the end sought would be accomplished. The 
business done by the Guardian and companies of that stripe is, 
when compared to the aggregate volume of business, of about as 
much importance as was the fabled fly on the carriage wheel. As 
they refuse to harmonize, they should be ignored. 





ECHOES OF THE STREET. 


WE are informed that it is the intention of the companies interested in 
the two per cent retaliatory tax imposed by the State of New York to 
carry the case of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, which has been 
decided adversely by the courts thus far, tothe Supreme Court of the 
United States. Should the tax be decided illegal by the highest court it 
will be a relief to the New York companies in other States. 


* * * * 


As a number of persons are mentioned as interested in the formation 
of new fire insurance companies, and the first president of the Mutual 
Fire is particularly interested in the matter, we call attention to the fact 
that a bill has already passed the Senate of this State imposing a tax of 





one-eighth of one per cent upon the capital stock of all corporations here- 
after formed. This is equivalent toa payment of $250 as a fee for organ. 
ization. Not very much, it is true, but if any body has a purpose of 
organizing a million dollar company (as it was reported a firm of brokers on 
Liberty street were engaged a year ago), the question of tax might be an 
impediment. Let the incorporators cross the line into New Jersey or 
Connecticut and they will find no such taxes. The proposed bill does 
not affect companies now in existence, but is a blow at new comers, 


* * *x * 


It is whispered that the survey committee of the local Tariff Associa. 
tion is making rapid progress in fixing specific rates on risks in the tar'ff 
district, but the fun will commence when the rates are promulgated. Tie 
basis will be the amount of manufacturing, amount of machinery, 
number of hands employed and general hazard of the business. A cloth. 
ing dealer who only cuts clothing by hand will not pay as much as one 
who uses steam power, and the process of cutting will not be charged as 
much as sewing and pressing added thereto. An attempt will be made 
to adjust inequalities and inconsistencies, but the task is not easy and 
the committee will deserve the sympathy of their fellows whether they 
fail or succeed. 


* * * * 


THE application clerk or secretary who can absolutely remember all the 
rules and regulations of the Tariff Association, and in addition conform 
to the notions of his own particular company in every case, is a genius of 
the first class. The Tariff Association requirements are becoming more 
numerous every month, and we saw in an office on Broadway a very neat 
system of indexing which would be useful to other companies if it could 
be generally adopted. We are told that there have been already three 
codifications of the tariff rules, and still the increase is so great that the 
most recent codification is many months old, 


* * * * 


SLOWLY, but surely, the idea is dawning upon the companies that they 
cannot spend their money to better advantage than by frequent surveys 
of risks and by encouraging the introduction of improvements in risks. 
The movement to rate every risk in the dry-goods district specifically in- 
volves a large expense and most exhaustive labor, but it is aeealy 
borne, and will return large dividends to the companies, 


* * * * 


THERE is considerable laughter in a mercantile house on Church street 
over the request for improvement made by a certain inspector on behalf 
of an amateur insurance organization. The request was for the ‘‘ cleans- 
ing daily of spittoons, and at least two inches of water to be kept therein.” 
The owners of the store threatened to reply with an inquiry whether 
**tobacco juice” would not answer the purpose, provided another inch 
was added to the suggested quantity. 


* *” * * 


WE notice in the recent patrol returns the name of the Falls City of 
Louisville. As this company is not authorized to do business in the 
State, it would be interesting to know why the return was made. The 
only answer we have heard is that the business of the company in this 
city is done under the new law regulating surplus insurance in unrepre- 
sented companies through the German-American office, and that, in a 
spirit of loyalty to the rights of other companies, the Falls City deems it 
fair and equitable to make a voluntary contribution to the patrol funds. 
As its risks pay a tax of three per cent to the State insurance department 
in addition, the total makes a pretty liberal tax for the privilege of doing 
simply surplus lines under the law requiring an affidavit of inability in 
each case. 

* * * 7” 

THE report last week that M. A. Stone, secretary of the Greenwich In 
surance Company, was too ill to attend to business, did not surprise any- 
body who knew of his exhaustive labors, often extending to nearly mid- 
night and on holidays in the service of his company. 


* * x * 


AN up-town branch manager was surprised to receive an order last 
week from his down-town superiors requiring receipts for commissions to 
be filed with his accounts for each policy. As he is working for a salary 
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it is not suspected anything was wrong, but the idea was adopted asa 


good rule to settle the question as to who received the commissions in 


every case. 2 r- , - 

AN enquiry last week as to how brokers can offer ten per cent rebates 
to the assured on tariff company policies, while the companies are pledged 
to pay only ten per cent to the brokers themselves, has been answered by 
one broker, with the statement that if he can place half the required line 
in non-tariff companies at twenty per cent commission, he can easily pay 
ten per cent on all, and make aclean five per cent on the entire trans- 
action, He thinks that this is the way it is usually done But from re- 
marks heard in other quarters we are led to believe that distinct offers of 
ten per cent rebate have been made on single policies, and the broker’s 
answer does not cover this point. 


* * * & 


Brokers have their uses after all. We were surprised to learn a few 
days ago that a New York insurance broker is a member of the Assembly 
in this State. and another a member of the State Senate in New Jersey. 
They can be as surely trusted to take care of adverse legislation as presi- 
dents and secretaries. 

* x * e 


One of the effects of rating risks in this city by schedule is to satisfy 
the companies of the correctness of the rates, and in a certain sense giv- 
ing respectability and tone to the risk itseif. We heard of a well-known 
special hazard down-town which was formerly regarded as almost, if not 
quite uninsurable, at the rate offered and paid. It had become a sort of 
eye-sore in the offices, but one day the risk was surveyed and rated at a 
slight advance upon former rates, whereupon companies took it which 
formerly had rejected the risk as unworthy of consideration. The same 
remark is true of other special hazards, and propertyowners who appre- 
ciate the importance of good insurance will, in the end, admit the sound- 
ness of schedule rates. 








FRANKFORT, KY. 


Talk about a Valued Policy Bill has Died Out—Petitions from Citizens the Best 
Weapon Against Such Bills—Improving Forms of Fire Insurance Reports to the 
Insurance Department—License for Agents—Live Stock Insurance on the Assess- 
ment Plan. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 


The legislature of Kentucky has now been in session two montbs, 
and so far have passed no measure of a genera! character in regard to in- 
surance. The House committee on insurance has never been called for a 
report, and is not likely to be for some time yet. They have before them 
a great many bills of an important nature, most of which they are ready 
to report favorably as soon as they can get the floor, but a valued policy 
bill is not among the number. In fact, all talk about a valued policy bill 
seems to have died out, and it is doubtful if either of the bills before the 
committee will ever be heard of again. Mr. Thomas, who introduced the 
first and most objectionable bill, has abandoned all hope of getting his 
bill through, after canvassing the matter among his friends in the House, 
and told the chairman of the committee that he might tear his (Thomas’) 
bill up, so faras he was concerned. The other bill, by Mr. Thompson, 
will fare no better, since the committee, as well as the legislature, at pres- 
ent do not seem to look upon any measure of the kind with favor. Peti- 
tions protesting against the passage of such a bill have been sent in from 
a number of places, and presented to the legislature, and should the bill 
ever come up for action, I predict there will bea perfect avalanche of 
them from all over the State. 

This is certainly a more effective way of dealing with the matter than 
by the companies employing attorneys to go before the legislature and 
make fine spun legal arguments to convince them of the impropriety and 
injustice of such laws. This is the view taken by Gen. Castleman, the 
leading underwriter of the State, and manager for the Southern States of 
the Royal and London and Lancashire insurance companies. He main- 
tains, and with much reason, I think, that if the question is presented to 
the agents, some 500 or 600 in number, of taking the bread and meat out 
of their mouths by the withdrawal of the companies in the event of the 
passage of the yalued policy bill, they can always bring a sufficient pres- 





sure to bear to defeat any bill of the kind. In the present state of affairs, 
however, the necessity for such action on the part of the agents does not 
exist, since there is no probability of a valued policy bill being pressed. 

The following bill amending the fire law has been approved by the 
House committee: ‘‘ No credit of any kind shall be allowed or given, 
either as a reduction of taxes or liabilities, to any company transacting 
business in this State, for reinsurance made in companies not authorized 
to issue policies in this State, and it shall be the duty of the Insurance 
Commissioner to require schedules of reinsurance to be filed by each 
company with its annual statement made to his department, and with its 
semi-annual report of premiums received, which they are required to 
make to the auditor of public accounts.” 

Section two of the same act repeals the law requiring a “ balance sheet” 
to be furnished with annual statements. This requirement has always 
been a great bugaboo to the companies, and occasions no end of corre- 
spondence by the department to explain the matter so they can under- 
stand it. Many a bookkeeper will heave a sigh of relief when he reads 
that the balance sheet is on the ‘‘ list,” and will have to go—that is, if the 
House committee can ever get the floor for a report. 

Both the fire and life law will be amended so as to make it a mis- 
demeanor, subject to fine and imprisonment, for an agent doing business 
without license. Under the law as it now stands, it is next to impossible 
to convict an agent for doing business without license, but under the 
amendment proposed there will be no difficulty in stamping out the evil. 

There is also before the House committee an act to amend the “act 
regulating co-operative life insurance companies of other States,” so as to 
permit the insurance of live stock on the assessment plan. 

Also an act requiring all the steam boilers and heaters in the State to 
be tested and inspected by a competent person, to be appointed by the 
county judge of such county. The act does not apply to railroad and 
steamboat boilers and heaters. Neither of these bills have been acted 
upon by the committee. There will be opposition to both, and it’s doubt- 
ful if either becomes a law. 

The act regulating co-operative life companies of this State will be re- 
ported favorably, and in all probability will become alaw. The act con- 
tains the main features of the New York law on the same subject, with 
the addition of several of the best features of the Massachusetts law. 
There does not seem to be any opposition to the passage of such a law 
now by the co-operatives, as has been the case heretofore. On the con- 
trary, most of them regard it with favor, and want the bill passed. There 
are quite a number of these companies in the State, and several of them 
are doing well. Most all of them are in the hands of good men. All, 
however, are comparatively new, and it’s too soon to form an opinion as 
to their stability. 

The bill to define the responsibility of insurance companies for the 
acts or omissions of their agents, an act intended to prevent companies 
from providing by a clause in their policies that sub-agents or solicitors 
shall be deemed and held to be agents of the insured, has also been ap- 
proved by the House committee, and will be reported with the expression 
that it ought to pass. F. 

FRANKFORT, Ky., March 1. 





CINCINNATI. 


Missionary Work to Dispel the Clouds of Smoke and Immorality—Sam F ones and 
Sam Small as Evangelists—-Failure of the Movement to Reduce Brokers 
Commissions—A Demand for the Removal of Overhead Wires—Inspectors of 
Risks Doing Good Work—Diminution of Insurance on River Crafts and Cargoes— 
Railroads Destroying Water Transportation—Some Local Matters, 





[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT.] 

At last Cincinnati is to be freed from the heretofore impenetrable cloud 
of smoke that has so long hung over it, and the sunlight is to be admitted 
to our dark and dingy streets, The change is not to be brought about by 
the use of natural gas, as at Pittsburgh, but by a new smoke consumer 
which the smoke inspector declares will effectually do the work, and which 
he proposes to compel all who use coal for fuel to use. Sam Jones and Sam 
Small have been at work in efforts to dispel the cloud of immorality which 
has so long darkened our city, and have met great success, If we could 
now find someone able to rid us of our corrupt politicians and of our 
underwriters who pledge their faith but to break it, we might hope that 
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neither riots nor floods would again disturb us, With all these removed, 
we would indeed be a happy people. 

The committee appointed by the Underwriters Association to report 
some plan for reducing the rate of commissions paid to brokers and solic- 
itors, mention of which was made in my last letter, had several meetings, 
but did not reach a unanimous conclusion, and therefore reported to the 
association that it had no plan to submit and asked to be discharged. 
The agency companies, some of whom are said to be paying as much as 
twenty-five to thirty per cent commissions to agents—one company is said 
to be paying forty per cent—are anxious to reduce the brokerage, as 
agents are claiming allowances for brokerages in addition to commis- 
sions, and the expense account is getting too large. The locals would 
agree to fifteen per cent if the agency companies make that cover agency 
and brokerage commissions, but they want the privilege of being as lib- 
eral as the agencies, and hence everybody pays as the broker demands. 

As being the next best thing under the embarrassing circumstances, 
the movement now on the tapis is to limit the number of brokers and so- 
licitors. Brokers fees of five dollars per annum were advanced to twenty- 
five dollars perannum. A few ‘‘ stood the raise” and paid up. A mejor- 
ity, however, decline to renew at the advanced rate, and enter the service 
of the locals and the agencies as solicitors. Whenever they have any 
lines in excess of what their principals carry, the accommodating aforesaid 
principals place the excess, and out of pure philanthropy hand the com- 
mission over to the solicitor in return for his influence in giving them the 
first choice of business. The former broker, by changing his title, does 
his business as formerly, and the association, in its effort to crowd hm 
out of the business, loses the fee for his membership. 

The telegraph, telephone and electric light wire nuisance continues to 
receive its full share of condemnation, and the general public, as well as 
the underwriters, is beginning to demand pretty strenuously that the 
wires be placed [underground. The city council has the matter under 
consideration, but a new council is soon to be elected—in April next—so 
that much cannot be expected until after that time. The reported and 
generally accredited corruptions of a portion of the city legislature has 
aroused the taxpayers, and there is now a hope that the next common 
council will be composed of better men, It is strongly contended that 
the removal of the wires to underground will be a live question in the 
next municipal election, and pledges to favor such a removal will be an 
important factor in that election. It is also suggested that the under- 
writers, in justice to those who are not endangered by the wires, should 
increase the rates on buildings and contents where the wires obstruct the 
fire department, the same as they would fora like increase of hazard of 
any other character. 

It is believed that the exemption from fires during the past month is 
in some measure attributable to the increased vigilance of the inspectors 
of the association. A good many dangerous places have been made bet- 
ter, and the prompt advance in rates for negligence and inattention, and 
the allowances made in reduction of rates for reductions in hazards, have 
had a salutary effect. This work of improvement ought to be extended 
and probably will be, as it is understood that a committee of the associa- 
tion has it in contemplation to provide for more inspectors, who are to act 
under the direction of a chief who will be held responsible for the faith. 
fulness and efficiency of their work. If competent men shall be selected 
to perform such a work, there can be no doubt but Cincinnati will escape 
the humiliation of showing a larger fire loss than either Baltimore or St. 
Louis for 1886, as she had to do for 1885. 

In no other department of business have the great changes in modes of 
merchandise transportation in the interior of the country been more strik- 
ing than in the inland departments of our insurance companies. During 
the decade preceding the last, there was an amount of insurance offered to 
our local companies on steamboats and other water craft and their cargoes, 
that made them quite indifferent to fire premiums. Risks on cargoes 
were of but short duration, and on the hulls never longer than a year. 
The fate of the risks were soon determined, and this, taken in connection 
with the fact that rates were generally high, made the business desirable. 
Companies that had an average monthly receipt from that business of 
$10,000 to $12,000, do not now get half that sum in an entire year, and 
this, too, in the face of the fact that more than half the companies that 
formerly did a large business in that line have discontinued it entirely. 

The cause of this great change lies in the fact that twenty years ago 
nearly all of this great central basin relied upon water transportation for 
its exchange of commodities, There are over 16,000 miles of connecting 





navigable water courses, draining an area of almost illimitable extent and 
unsurpassed facility, and the exchanges of the varied productions of this 
vast territory afforded a large business for insurance companies, for the 
reason that the navigation of the river was attended with great dangers, 
Now this territory is cross-barred with railroads furnishing facility in 
transportation and very greatly reducing its dangers—indeed so reducing 
the hazards as to make insurance almost unnecessary. 

While it is admitted that water transportation is the cheapest mode of 
transportation known, railroads have become strong competitors of the 
Western rivers in the matter of freights alone, and when insurance by the 
rivers is added to most descriptions of property, railroads have greatly the 
advantage. An illustration of this fact occurred in one of our insurance 
offices a few days ago. A merchant called to insure a shipment of mer- 
chandise of the value of $1000, to Little Rock, Ark., by river. 

‘*Why do you ship by river?” asked the president of the insurance 
company. ‘“ Because the railroads have advanced their rates, and make 
it cost too much,” was the answer. ‘I donot want to carry your risk by the 
river at any price,” said the president, ‘‘ but it is worth two per cent or 
$20, which is probably more than twice as much as the railroads 
ask you.” ‘‘ Yes, they will take the shipment through for $6.” ‘‘ And I 
will insure it by rail for $4, so it will cost you half as much by rail as by 
river, leaving out of the question anything for river freights.” 

This was probably an extreme case, for the Arkansas river isa very 
dangerous river to navigate, but shippers of merchandise of considerable 
value as compared with weight, now ship to raiload termini on the 
rivers nearest to the points of destination, and thus make the voyage by 
river as short as: possible, and the insurance correspondingly small. The 
falling off in river freights by steamboats has led to a decline in boat 
building, and a corresponding reduction in the demand for insurance on 
either boats or cargoes. 

An accident on the Baltimore, Washington and Cincinnati Railroad a 
few days ago, prompts meto make a suggestion to railroads generally. A 
lamp in the closet of a passenger car exploded and set the car on fire. 
Fortunately it occured at a station at which the train had just stopped, 
and was readily extinguished. Had the train been under way, the result 
might have been different. If the lamp had been fi!led with cotton wool, 
the flame would not have spread. All the lamps on the passenger cars 
should he filled with cotton wool, and thus avoid the dangers that might 
follow lamp explosions, 

The annual reunion of the ‘‘ Old Volunteer Firemen’s Association ” was 
held in this city on the 22d inst. Assurances were received that 
not less than seventy of the ‘‘ old boys” would be present. Many of them 
have homes in other places, some a considerable distance away, but nearly 
all those yet living make it a point to attend these annual reunions. 
When they met this year they missed one of their oldest and most 
highly esteemed members, Finley Latta, who was the first paid engineer 
of the first paid fire department in the world. Mr. Lattadied on the 30th 
of January last, after an honorable service of thirty-two years and ten 
mouths in the fire department of this city. 

The proposed tearing away of the buildings at the southeast corner of 
Walnut and Third streets for a distance of 100 feet on Third street, and 
in which are domiciled various and sundry insurance offices, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a block of building for the use of the Metropolitan 
National Bank and the Citizens National Bank, has created quite a com- 
motion among the underwriting fraternity. They have all received their 
notices to vacate by the first of March, and there is a general stampede in 
search of new locations. None of them want to leave Third street, as 
that has become the admitted banking and insurance street of the city. 

A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Senate providing for the organ- 
ization of guaranty or fidelity companies on the stock plan only. Any 
company organizing under this law must have at least $100,000 invested ~ 
in approved bonds and mortgages, and these must be assigned to the 
State Superintendent of Insurance in trust for the purpose of securing 
the guarantees made by the company. The guaranty of any such com- 
pany is to be accepted for any officer elected or appointed under the laws 
of the State, administrators, executors, etc.; but no guaranty shall be 
accepted beyond the net assets after deducting all libailities. The liabil- 
ities shall consist of all the indebtedness of the company, fifty per cent of 
the premiums on all risks in force, and the capital stock of the company. 

Under such a law, a company would have to provide a surplus in its 
organization or it could not do any business, and this adds another to the 
many absurdities in insurance legislation, Capital stock, as such, is in 
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no sense a liability of a corporation. The calling it a liability to itself is 
one of the fictions of bookkeeping. It is a pledge to the creditors of the 
corporation and not a liability to the stockholders, They do not have 
even the slightest claim on it until every other legal claim of the creditors 
of the corporation has been met. The owner of a farm or a block of city 
stores might as properly be charged as owing the amount, and his paying 
ability to creditors reduced that amount, as the present style of treating 
the actual property, and in possession, free from claims of every sort, of a 
corporation as a liability. OBSERVER. 
CincinNATI, O., February 26. 








COMMUNICATIONS, 


FIRES IN INDIANA, 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The fires in the First Congressional District of Indiana continue with 
cheerful regularity. This week Mt. Vernon and Poseyville come to the 
front with losses from $10,000 to $20,000, while last week we had Prince- 
ton and Oakland with still more disastrous fires. At Mt. Vernon they 
had a hand engine, ard in the recent fire came near losing it. The build- 
ing in which it was contained burned, but the engine was saved. It 
might as well have been burned for all the good it did. Except this hand 
engine at Mt. Vernon, there is not any apparatus for extinguishing fires 
in any town in this district outside of Evansville. 

Fires more or less serious have scourged the following towns within 
the last two years—Mt. Vernon, Dale, Chrisney, Petersburg, Fort Branch, 
Princeton, Poseyville and Newburg. 

Vincennes, in the adjoining county of Knox, has had several fires in 
the last year. If to these is added the Evansville experience for 1884, it 
will be seen that underwriting in southern Indiana has not been profitable 
of late. As long as companies will insure citizens in towns and viilages 
without fire apparatus, so long the companies will lose money. 

A citizen of Princeton said to me after the recent fire there, that one 
reason why they did not have a fire department, was largely due to the 
fact that insurance was plenty and cheap, and most persons preferred to 
be fully insured rather than have partial insurance and be additionally 
taxed for a department, * 

That is the doctrine. Get insurance for full value, and then if the 
property burns these hard times, you have a cash customer, and can thank 
God for it. 

It is hardly to be supposed that by changing forms of policies the num- 
ber of fires can be decreased, but if the three-quarter loss clause was in- 
serted in all policies issued in towns without apparatus, there would not 
be so much criminal carelessness—the prolific source of many fires. Ifa 
man knew that in case of loss he could recover but seventy-five per cent 
of the ascertained loss, he would exercise more care, Hoosier. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., February 27, 1886. 





THE AMERICAN SURETY AND THE 42TNA LIFE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

The American Surety Company publishes no journal in which to make 
ex parte statements, nor does it seek to subsidize any for that purpose. 

That a young company should have the audacity to defend a claim made 
by the tna Life Insurance Company seems to have paralyzed certain 
Websterian intellects, 

The case having been relegated to the courts, we have refrained from 
discussing it or answering any newspaper statements,preferring to offer 
our evidence at the proper time and place and abide the result. 

Until then may we not, in the interest of common justice and fair play, 
ask a suspension of judgment. Very respectfully, 

RICHARD A. Emer, President. 





—The total business written by all regular life companies in this country 
last year was about $463,000,000, and the insurance in force on January 1, 
1886, was $2,302,000,000, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Fire Insurance by States. 
THE following table shows the transactions of the various fire and fire- 
marine companies in the State named in 1885, the premiums, losses 
incurred and ratio in the case of each company being given: 
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Continental, New York....... peuiooseeeye aay 11.495 | 868 7.6 
Dwelling House, Boston............ -......- 11,032 11,284 102.3 
EE aE a ae ee ee 2,408 | 1,718 71.3 
Equitable F. and M., Providence.............. 3,890 1,341 34.5 
Fire Asssociation, Philadelphia ............... 26,109 15,700 601 
Fire Insurance Association, London........... 10,075 | 8,141 80.8 
yk. RE re ae 2,492 628 252 
First National, Worcester................. -- 8,063 3.342 414 
Franklin, Philadelphia......... fewewes oe ots. 9,064 3,004 33.1 
German-American, New York......-.......... 14,057 2 645 18.8 
Germania, New York...........------..00-0- 7,044 2,869 40.7 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia................ 1,041 211 20 3 
Greenwich, New York....... duieaianiots Meibies6% > 2°61 1,052 51.0 
CINE, BING conc censedtnacscusss0000s 9.945 | 3,143 31.6 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg.................. 1,375 | 530 38 5 
ON ee ree 20,179 | 9,226 45-7 
SE, SER cesncccneethebicneeneee’e 49,961 28,508 57-2 
Holyoke Mutual, Holyoke.........-----....... 6,184 | 254 4.1 
ORO a eee 61,404 34,004 55.5 
SSE, DOT IRs ops vie cwscinnsdreonpesecs 4.506 3.555 789 
Emperial, LORGOR..ccccccccccccceeseeccseseces 45,833 25,944 56.6 
Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelpha. . 26,691 9,061 339 
Insurance Co. of the State of Pa., Philadelphia. 6 589 2,783 42.2 
Lanc:shire, Manchester. ........----+-....0... 9.777 4,099 41.9 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool............ 23,899 10,614 44-4 
Liverpool and Lond»n and Globe, Liverpoul. -. 45,822 23.558 51.4 
London Assurance, London............ssse00. 8,643 3.943 45.6 
Sh RG 66s ctecevddenchtsseeeesssenesex 2,173 1,931 88.9 
Manufacturers and Builders, New York........ 4.262 2,202 51.7 
ee SO ero 7,481 1,870 25.0 
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Northern Assurance, London.................. 10,790 10, 105 937 
Northwestern National, M'lwaukee............ 1,945 130 6.7 
Norwich Union, Norwich. ......--.-------.... 3,866 598 15.5 
Ocean, Portland.....cccsccecssesecccccccesecs 67,600 52.639 97-9 
Ostont, Hartfard..ccsssccvcecccccvcccccseccess 6 767 6, 88.8 
Pacific, New York......... SSaSseereonesescess 3,671 1,313 35.8 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.................... 31,269 13,943 446 
Rss nnnnd bias 02960sneseekesse 18,625 5,187 27.9 
Phoenix Assurance, Londun..............++.+. 14,826 3,760 25.4 
Phosaiz, Hartfard.......cccccccccsvccessevcess 54.472 46,013 84.5 
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Providence-Washington, Providetce........... 13,271 24,370 | 183.6 
Queen, Liverpool. ........-ssseeeeceeeeeeeeess 15,883 2,538 15.9 
Quincy Mutual, Quincy............-... .-.+-- 7.724 64 9 
ee 7 ——— Rochester. ....ccscesocess. | 5.324 2.932 55.0 
Royal, Liverpool. ....---...ssecsesecccceesess 53»397 28,94 2 
Scotrsh Union and Nat'l, Edinburgh and L.on. | 1,704 524 ine 
Security, New Haven......---------... os 2,136 2,798 | 131.0 
a F. and M., Springfield... nee 34.906 17.967 51.5 
Sun, London.........ceeeeceeceesececeeeeeces| 5,266 3,925 74-5 
Sterling, New York.........0.ssseeeeeeeseeees 2,914 941 | 32.3 

Traders, Chicago...---...eeesseeeeeceeecceees 1,201 eveens ake 
Transatlantic, Hamburg ......-....---+++0e 1,030 127 12.3 
Union, Philadelphia ............... erccccccces 4,335 2,508 57.8 
Union, Portland......------+seeeeeeeeeeeeeee: 113,062 89,949 79 6 
United Firemens, Philadelphia................. ie Os. «. eeteae sae 
United States, New York..............eee0005- 2,167 180 8.3 
Washington F. and M., Bos’on....,.---------- 9,679 4,957 51.2 
Westche ter, New Rochelle....... cedecevescses 4,864 2,095 | 55-4 
Western Assurance, Toronto..........---..... 6,348 5,116 80.6 
Williamsburgh City, Brooklyn.........----...- 4,084 310 | 75 
ERS: idk heobaks snsimedeee $1,185,262 $667,082 | 56 3 
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Life Insurance Results in 1885. 


THE table below is a comprehensive summary of the total life insurance 
transactions in 1885. The figures of thirty-seven Jife companies are pre- 
sented, including the thirty companies reporting to the New York Insur- 
ance Department. The aggregate figures given for 1885 and 1884 are for 
the same number of companies, and the comparison for the two years shows 
a verv healthy increase in the business and standing of the companies for 
the past year. The assets were increased $33,270,278 ; the surplus to 
policyholders, $14,145,040; the premiums, $7,147,284; the total income, 
$9,517.398 ; the total payments to policyholders, $3,430,885 ; the total dis- 





bursements, $4,255,056; the insurance written, $29,022,080 ; and the whole 
amount in force, $198,445,919. Striking a proportion on the increase in 
business for 1885 experienced by the thirty-seven companies whose figures 
are given, in comparison with the totals given in THe INSURANCE YEAR 
Book for 1885, representing the aggregate figures of forty-seven life com- 
panies, we find that the new business written last year by all regularcom. 
panies was, in round numbers, $463,000,000, and the insurance in force 
January 1, 1886, was $2,302,000,000. Following is the table showing the 
results of thirty-seven companies : 
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Jan. 1, 1885. Jan, 1, 1886. 
| | | 
tna, Hartford.................----| $30 521.007 | $6,427,937 | t $6,667,916 | $2,845,491 $4,579,874 | $3,119,472 | $3,785,865 | $11,018,298 | $87 791,243 
Berkshire, Pittsfield.........---..---- 3.796, 168 618,493 t 608, 894 669,115 858,704 633,834 788,479 | 3,700,525 16,209,314 
Rrooklyn, New York .........-------| I 551,306 235,956 250 745 179,275 264,918 207,018 293,713 562,123 | 5,461,868 
Connecticut General, Hartford....... 1,551,414 414,601 443,417 171,825 253 5890 126,229 197,237 1,019,378 6,456,465 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford........ | 54 383,650 7,305,005 7,800,000 4,542,265 7,651,213 5,824,584 6,926,512 | 8,162,890 | 151,301,588 
| | 

Covenant Mutual, St. Louis.......... 398,922 56.377 59.789 29,204 52.700 28,353 44,210 88,679 1,435,487 
Equitable, Des Moines ...........+++ 548 453 167.442 176,318 62,469 98,634 40.199 67,575 | 405,151 | 1,970,532 
Equitable, New York....-..-........ 65,553 387 13,452,242 | +17,495.329 13 461.679 | 16,590,053 7,138 689 | 10,040,260 | 96,011,378 | 357,338,246 
German Mutual, St. Louis........... 4II 304 81,622 102 691 9,176 | 35,489 16,915 | 23,270 | 36,043 | 808,747 
Germania, New York.............-+- 11,485,386 1,401,330 1,492,991 1,614,892 | 2,176,668 1,300,526 1,694,402 | 4,886,016 | ¢41,816,594 
Hartford Life and Annuity, Hartford. 1,407,729 345,947 348,319 735.361 | 774.537 561,356 780,713 | 416,673,000 | h 50,615,000 
Home, Brooklyn .........+.---+++++ 5,046 478 1,505,998 1,541,156 600,238 836,257 512,039 697.448 | 2.791.571 | 17,819,415 
Homeeopathic Mutual, New York.... 725,914 127,624 119,560 188,826 242,723 131,484 285,121 | 3.534.420 | 5.575.570 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston...--.-- 2,751,716 349.730 eg e 647,143 806,318 389,246 704.440 | 8,269,972 21,406,371 
Manhattan, New York..............- 11,155,827 2,293,675 2,253,675 1,038,633 1,589,984 1,177,729 1,490,092 4,499,590 | 34,467,139 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield ... 8,103 490 951 139 1,180,192 | 1,216,696 1,628,968 821 673 1,353,884 8,014,308 37,965,158 
Metropolitan, New York...........-. 2,803,976 613,120 725 551 | 3,414,525 3,528,878 1,422,364 3,068,476 | €57,996.892 | ¢ 96,497,237 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit........--.. I 537,504 291 188 296,036 444,050 532,022 197.860 368,284 | 4,233,619 | 13,688 220 
MAGE, PHEW VOOR oc ccc cesccccsccces 108,431,779 12,022,013 13,311,058 14.768,.g02 20,214 954 | 14,402,050 17,359,223 | 46,507,139 | -368,981,441 
Mutual Benefit, Newark............. 39.025.995 5.413,592 5,450,563 4,461,122 6,323,838 4,452,002 5,248,884 | 14,826,354 | 139,416,807 
National, Montpelier.........-..+++- 3.532,659 842,383 908,351 608,532 779,256 299,115 451.121 | 4,659,306 16,579,518 
New England Mutual, Boston........ 17,831,141 3,247,220 3,482,309 2,111,431 3,042,783 2 092,285 2,538,115 7,681,937 64,634,400 
New York, New York...........---. 66,515,406 9,896,573 13,215,047 12,480,848 15,905,141 7,681,874 10,321,520 | 68,521,452 | 259,674,500 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee.... 24.265,257 4,866,659 5,517,328 3,785,045 5,104,230 2,637.794 3,488,977 | 26,259,387 | 110,710,861 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia........... 10,392,531 1,744,073 t 1,969,283 1,830,247 2,305,205 1,345,552 1,761,619 8,379,151 47,989,223 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford..... veveres 10,430,316 | 1,436,980 1,478,156 703,713 1,319,419 1,187,529 1,428,640 | 1,690,227 26,237,240 
Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia} 10,472,202 1,954,209 2,250,115 1,778,944 2,219,351 703,468 1,011,445 7,306 834 45 678,669 
Provident Savings Life Ass'n, N. Y... 224,857 | 110,462 126,773 360,918 367,143 215.256 319,980 | 13,881,600 25,151,296 
Prudential, Newark*.....-.....------ 1,040,816 329,440 404,989 1,468,955 1,509,663 418,622 1,240, 364 28,860,882 40,266,445 
Southern Mutual Life, Louisville..... 1,225,592 | 159,666 166 950 222,446 290,420 140,240 216,510 | 1,528,000 6,879,069 
State Mutual, Worcester............. 3 886,928 878,146 920,506 694,555 914,011 443.469 598,777 | 4 132,316 18,367,467 
Travelers, Hartford............0---+- 417,038 1,121 076 2,553,474 846,298 1,229 762 379,570 593,296 | 5,893,682 29,806,131 
Union Central, Cincinnati.......--.. 2.731,904 413 533 488,812 794795. 935,391 263,827 569,772 | 7,230,061 17,313,547 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me......... 6,119.5 47 718,234 703 158 668.997 1,030,654 819,676 1,103,888 | 4.232.848 24,567,437 
United States, New York............ 5.473-424 695,883 | 947.209 660,389 917,318 500,506 821,452 4,059,260 19,788,570 
Vermont, Burlington................ 296,635 103.096 | 110 803 51,188 66,207 28,c00 48,495 | 356,785 I 407,149 
Washington, New York............. 7.804 407 799.508 | 979,855 1,392,483 | 1,846,458 993442 | 1,335,760 | 5,045,608 | 33,953 324 

Ag'tes year ending Dec. 31, 1885. BS3090.985 | ncccescccs | $97,537,218 | $81.560,658 | $108,902.733 | $62,653,847 | $83,067,819 | $393,007,682 |2,246,c30,295 

Ag'tes year ending Dec. 31, es 500,760,077 | $83 392,178 | oteedenens 74,413,374 | 99,385,335 59,222,962 | 78,812,763 | 303,985,602 (2:047.584.376 

* Purely industrial insurance company. tEstimated. ¢ Includes industrial insurance. 4% Includes safety fund assessment business, 





The Court of Appeals Sustains Methods of Tontine. 


IN the case of Emeline Bogardus vs. the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the plaintiff plead that the neglect of her husband to pay all premi- 
ums under a life policy did not void the insurance for certain reasons, 
principally because the defendant ‘‘ had bound itself” to keep separate 
all the tontine premiums and accumulations, whereas it had neglected to 
keep and invest separately these funds. The Court of Common Pleas 
for New York county gave judgment sustaining a demurrer by the de- 
fendant company, and the Court of Appeals has given judgment absolute 
in favor of the life company, concurring with the judgment of the general 
term of the Court of Common Pleas, which affirmed the judgment of the 
lower court. : 

It appears that plaintiff, by her complaint, set forth two causes of ac- 
tion, the second of which was to the effect that defendant had issued to 
her upon the life of her husband, in the year 1871, a policy on the so- 
called *‘ ten-year dividend” plan, which policy was annexéd to the com- 
plaint and was made a part of the cause of action, and the provisions of 


which were, in substance, that in consideration of the payment of an 
annual premium till ten full years’ premiums shall have been paid, de- 
fendant agreed to pay the sum of $5000 upon the death of the husband at 
any time while the policy should be in force ; that the ten-year dividend 
period should be completed on the 3d day of November, 1881; ‘‘ that no 
dividend should be allowed or paid upon this policy unless the person 
whose life is assured shall survive until’the completion of its ten-year 
dividend period, and unless the policy shail then be in force;” and that 
upon the completion of the ten-year dividend period, if the policy should 
then be in force, the policy should be entitled to an annuity bond repre- 
senting an equitable proportion of the surplus or profits derived from pol- 
icies in the same class which had lapsed or been paid in the meantime, 
or to the value of such bonds in cash. The policy further provided that 
if the annual premium should not be paid, the defendant should not be 
liable for the payment of the insurance or any part thereof, and the policy 
should cease and determine, and that ‘tin every case when this policy 
shall cease and determine or become null and void, al] payments thereon 
shall be forfeited to this company, and no action or right of action shall 
remain to or be maintained against the company by the assured or by any 
other person by virtue of such policy or of anything connected therewith.” 
The complaint further ayerred that premiums had been paid by the plain- 
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tiff only up to the 3d day of November, 1879, more than a year before the 
commencemeut of the action, It was held, on demurrer, that as the com- 
plaint did not aver payment of annual premiums up to the date of the 
commencement of the action and did not aver any adequate reason for 
the non-payment of premiums, plaintiff could not maintain an action for 
breach of contract against the defendant for failure to carry out its agree- 
ment with regard to the “ten-year dividend” portion of the contract. 
Held further that the failure of one party to a contract to perform some 
of its obligations when it consists of a number of independent provisions, 
furnishes no excuse for non-performance to the other party, and that it 1s 
only when the non-performance is of a condition precedent or where such 
party has wholly refused to perform or has wholly disabled himself from 
completing a substantial performance that the other party is relieved 
{rom a performance or a tender thereof. The complaint averred that the 
defendant bound itself to receive and ‘* keep separate ‘ all the premiums 
paid upon policies of the same class to which plaintifl’s policy belonged, 
and to ‘‘ keep as a separate fund” all the income, profits and accumula- 
tions that should accrue therefrom or from policies insured in such class, 
and the complaint averred that the defendant neglected to keep and in- 
vest separately the funds referred to. ; a 

It was further held, that no such provision appeared in the policy, and 
that no such obligation was assumed by the defendant ; but that the use 
of these moneys in connection with its other funds, and their investment 
and management according to the mode which, in the judgment of the 
defendant, was best adapted to promote the interests of all its policy- 
holders, was entirely legitimate and according to the true meaning of the 
contract. Held further, that the obligations assumed in the policy were 
not changed or enlarged by the consent of the assured, given in the appli- 
cation for insurance, to place all dividends acctuing on her policy ina 
‘reserve fund ;” that this provision merely waives the right of the assured 
to demand the payment to her of any annual dividend to which she might 
be entitied. Held further, that it does not enlarge the liability of the de- 
fendant to the plaintiff to denominate the relations between them those of 
trustee and cestui gue trust, because if the defendant had any trust duty 
to perform in relation to such fund it was expressed in the policy, and 
was simply to receive, keep and invest the fund carefully and prudently, 
so as to be able to divide it and its accumulations among those who 
should prove to be entitled thereto at the expiration of the prescribed 
period. Held further, that even if an obligation to keep and invest the 
funds referred to separately could be implied from the provisions of the 
policy, a failure so to do on the part of the defendant furnishes no excuse 
for the non-performance by the plaintiff of her contract, as the provision 
of the policy relating to an investment of the dividends was simply an in- 
cident of the main object of the contract of insurance, and as it was 
entirely problematical whether there would be any increase of the fund or 
dividends upon the investment, or whether any claimant woud live to 
realize his interest therein. The second count of the complaint, which 
was the one demurred to, stated that the plaintiff ** repeats and reiterates 
all the allegacions hereinbefore contained and makes them a part of this 
her second cause of action.” The first count set forth certain alleged rep- 
resentations made by the defendant through its officers and agents prior 
to and at the time of the issuing of the policy, giving certain explanations 
as to the practical operation of the ten-year dividend or tontine plan of 
insurance as carried on by defendant; and further represented “that it 
had received and kept separate, and would receive and keep separate. 
all premiums paid upon policies” in the same class to which the policy 
of the plaintiff belonged, and that such representations were false and 
fraudulent and were relied upon by the plaintiff in accepting the policy. 
Held, that assuming that these allegations are properly incorporated in 
the second count, they must be construed in connection with the allega- 
tions of that count, and if any inconsistency between the two is found to 
exist, the allegations contained in the second count must be adopted as 
containing the statements intended to be relied on by the pleading. Held 
further, that the statements contained in the first count do not show any 
cause of action resting in contract against the defendant ; that the repre- 
sentations were merely as to defendant’s past and future conduct and 
were not alleged to have been made under such circumstances and in such 
form and manner as to constitute a valid coutract. 


Following are verbatim extracts from the opinion by the Court of 
Appeals : 


The appellant asserts in his brief used on the argument that the count 
of the complaint demurred to states a cause of action ex contractu alone, 
and we are also of the same opinion. * * The contract as pleaded pro- 
vides for the regular payment by the assured of the annual premiums, and 
such paynients are made the condition of any claims thereunder, and the 
non-paymert of such premiums causes the policy to become nuil and vo.d, 
and forfeits to the company all payments made thereon. These conditions 
were lawful ; the parties were competent to enter into them, and uuless per- 
formance or its equivalent is alleged, the plaintiff has failed to state a good 
cause of action, and must abide by the case as shown by her complaint. 
The statement in the complaint, with reference to the payment of tne an- 
nual premiums, is equivalent to admission that they were not paid after 
November, 1879, and it contains no allegation that she was in any way 
prevented by defendant from performing, but it is now argued that the 
alleged non-performance by the defendant of certain obligations alleged 
to have been assumed by it may be considered os equivalent to an allega- 
tion of performance by her. We are very clearly of the opioion that this 
claim is not substantiated by the terms of the contract or the allegations 
of the complaint, The failure of one party to a contract to perform some 





of its obligations when it consists of a number of independent provisions 
furnishes no excuse for non-performance to the other party. It is only 
when the non-performance is of a condition precedent or where such 
party has wholly refused to perform or has wholly disabled himself from 
completing a substantial performance, that the other party is relieved from 
performance or a tender thereof (People vs. Empire Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, 92 N. Y., 109; Shaw vs. Republic Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 69 N. Y., 293). 

The contract itself having been set forth, the rights of the parties must 
be determined by the terms of that instrument as construed by the court. . 
Reference thereto shows that the material objection assumed by the de- 
fendant related to the payment to the assured, or in the event cf her 
death, to certain other persons described, the sum of $5000 upon the, 
death of Abraham Bogardus ; and second, in case the said Bogardus sur- 
vived for a period of ten years and the said policy should continue in 
force until that time, the payment in cash or in annuity bonds to the said 
assured or upon her direction of a proportional share of the aggregate 
sum produced by the accumulations of dividends, accretions and interest 
during the period of ten years from a fund to be created by certain con- 
trioutions furnished by a class of policyholders consisting of those who 
effected insurance on the tontine plan during the year 1871; third, that the 
surplus and profits derivable from certain described funds shall be equit- 
ably apportioned among the surviving policyholders belonging to the 
class from which such funds are derived. 

The obligations assumed in the policy are not changed or enlarged by 
the consent of the assured given in the application for insurance to the 
defendant to place all dividends accruing on her policy in a reserve fund. 
That provision merely waives the right of the assured to demand the pay- 
ment to her of any annual dividend to which she might be entitled. No 
express obligations are assumed by the defendant either in the policy or 
by the application with reference to the management or investment of the 
funds in question, and the tontine plan 1s referred to as a known and 
understood system of insurance pursued by all life insurance companies 
of a similar character to determine in a certain contingency the extent of 
the company’s lability to a special class of its policyholders. It con- 
templates the union of the interests of a large number of persons, and the 
administration of a fund for their mutual benefit, and from its very 
nature is incapable of being moulded and managed to meet the 
special requirements of particular individuals, Upon the accession of 
any person to this class he becomes interested in the contributions of 
every other member, and neither of them can afterwards withdraw his 
contribution without injury to the rights of all others interested in the 
fund. Itis the very nature of a corporate company carrying on the busi- 
ness of insurance tnat it should be subjected at indefinite periods to the 
payment of large expenses and the incurrence of large liabilities and 
risks, and their only resource for the satisfaction of such obliga- 
tions consists in the fund created by the premiums paid to it by 
its policyholders. This fund is necessarily subjected to drafts upon 
it for uncertain amounts at uncertain intervals, and to require changes 
of its investments, and is incapable either in its entirety or in any 
specific part thereof of being kept invested and managed separately . 
from all other funds. The opinion further reads: We therefore 
think that the use of these moneys in connection with its other 
funds, and their investment and management, according-to the mode 
which in the judgment of the defendant was best adapted to promote the 
interests of all its policyhoiders, was entirely legitimate and in accord- 
ance with the true meaning of the contract. The tontine plan undoubt- 
edly contemplated such action on the part of the insurers as would enable 
them at the expiration of the ten-year dividend period to determine the 
aggregate of such dividends, accretions and interest, and to divide the 
same among the survivors of the class to which they belonged, according 
to their respective rights therein; but it seems to us that it does not in- 
volve the necessity of keeping separate from its other funds either the 
premiums paid by such class or their profits or accumulations, or the 
duty of separately handling, investing or accumulating such funds * * 
In considering the questions presented we have not omitted to ob- 
serve the claim made by the plaintiff that the action can be sustained 
upon the theory of an agreement exist:ng outside of the policy, and con- 
tracted simultaneously with it. This claim is attempted to be supported 
by importing into the count demurred to the allegations of the first count 
purp: rt.ng to state a cause of act.on in tort. We can hardly conceive a 
more incongruous or objectionable method of traming a cause of action 
than that a'tempted in this case; Lut, inasmuch as we are of the opinion 
that even in that way no cause of action ex contractu is legally stated, we 
refrain trom Criticsing the method pursued. 

The second count of the compla.nt states that the plaintiff there 
‘‘repeats and re.terates all the allegations hereinbefore contained, and 
makes them a part of this, her second cause of action.” * * * 

It 1s now claimed by the appellant that she is entitled to recover under 
the second count for any other cause of action than one arising ex con- 
tractu, and in view of these ciicumstances it might weil be said that the 
pleader did not intend to include in the second count any of the allega- 
tions of the .irst importing the commission of fraud. Being of the opinion 
that there are other reasons why the incorporation in the second count of 
the allegations of the first does-not entitle the plaintiff to maintsin a cause 
of action ex contractu, we refrain from disposing of the case on the 
grounds above referred to. The first objection to the plzintiff's conten- 
tion is that, assuming there were actionable representations made by 
the defendant to the plaintiff, they were made at the time of and 
concurrently with the issuing of the policy, and were necessarily 
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incident to and dependent upon the principal agreement of insur- 
ance thereby effected, and must stand or fall with the cause of 
action based thereon. The condition precedent of the regular pay- 
ment of annual premiums by the plaintiff applies as well to the inci- 
dents of the contract as to its express provisions, and furnishes the same 
defense to an action based thereon, as we have seen it does to the action 
on the policy. It must of course be borne in mind that we are now inquir- 
ing only whether the plaintiff has alleged in her complaint any sufficient 
excuse for omitting to pay the annual premiums. Secondly, we do not see 
any actionable cause resting in contract against the defendant. It simply 
alleges that the defendant made certain representations as to its past and 
further conduct, but those representations were not alleged to have been 
a, warranty or to have been made under such circumstances and in such 
form and manner as to constitute a valid contract. A mere representation 
made during the pendency of negotiations for a contract is not actionable 
ex contractu even if untrue. It must be alleged to have been material and 
made under such circumstances as to constitute a contract and show it to 
have been intended as a warranty of the fact represented to sustain such a 
cause of action (Swift vs. Colgate, 20 John., 198 ; Ross ws. Mather, 51 
N. Y., 110; Moore vs. Noble, 53 Barb., 425). A warranty may be in- 
ferred from proof of a representation, but the naked allegation of a repre- 
sentation is not equivalent to an allegation of a warranty or a “contract. 
A representation is simply evidence from which a contract may or not be 
inferred, and it is a fundamental rule of pleading, under all systems, that 
the facts constituting a cause of action must be alleged, and not the evi- 
dence of such facts. 

We are further of the opinion that the representation in question is 
substantially the same as that alleged in the second count, and is nota 
material representation authorizing the plaintiff to omit the performance 
of the conditions assumed by her. This question has already been suffi- 
ciently discussed, and we conclude that, for the reasons stated, the judg- 
ment must be affirmed, and judgment absolute ordered for defendant. 

The opinion was rendered by Judge C. J. Ruger. All the justices con- 
curred but Judge Miller, who was absent. 





Some British Weaklings. 


A LITTLE table published in The Weekly Underwriter suggested the prep- 
aration from The Post Magazine Almanack of the following compilation 
of British companies having subscribed capital of less than $20,000, 
Several of these companies transact an underground business in this 
country, and because they are foreign concerns lead the public to believe 
that they are large financial corporations. Foreign fire offices like the 
Anchor, the City Mercantile, the Traders and General and others of their 
kind are not entitled to as much confidence as the hundreds of small local 


-mutuals that cumber the ground in this country. The following table in- 


dica:es the financial responsibility of thirteen English weaklings : 





























| CapPITAL. 
NAME OF COMPANY, —— 

| Subscribed. | Paid up. 
I a laadanrtad tee sss sksente vinseceesseous | $285 $285 
Atlantic Fire and Marine..............0-eeee-see00s 35 35 
Se IIE er ccwasierssivonresaceresctectctvees 175 None 
Commercial Guarantee........cccssccccccrccccesse! 175 None 
BNE PIB i eccreieiccctressssecesccevrescccsvessl 19,830 9,615 
Equity Fire Off ce. cccccccccccscccccccccccccstcece 35 None 
Fnendly Societies Auxiliary..........20--0+eeeeeeee 6,500 4,725 
London and Birmingham................---++--+-. 8co None 
GE careers perccirctctedescsssensponsevesseste 12,775 4,405 
Asani intinateetetwsncodsaeseeeenas ssn 1,025 1,025 
‘Traders and General 2,535 2,535 
United Fire Agency...........-..-+++ | 10,130, 2,110 
United Kimgdom.......cccccccccccccsccccccccccces 1,800 None 





* Oak calls unpaid, £652, 





The Number of Flour Mills. 


Tue Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee, January 28, prints a tabulated 
statement compiled from Cawker’s Biennial Flour Mill Directory, which 
has just been issued. This statement, according to The Wisconsin, 
shows a 1otal of 18,267 flour mills in America, a net decrease of 6812 com- 
pared with 1884. The gross capacity of the mills is slightly increased 
over 1884, showing that a number of small concerns have either gone to 
the wall in the iast two years or been consolidated with larger companies. 
A numerical loss is reported in every State, Territory and Province, with 
the exception of Dakota, the District of Columbia and Nevada. The 
most marked numerical losses are in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Missouri, Illinois, Texas and Ontario, The following table shows the 





number of flour mills in each State, Territory and Province, with the 
number of mills in each, and the numerical gain or loss as compared with 


1884: 




















































STaTEs, Mills. Gains. Loss, 
Alabama ......++++e+0. sccccccccces eccccccccece 295 eoee 158 
Arizona ...... voceee ceccvcccess evccercccccoee 10 ones 7 
Arkansas..... Pooeescsccesesccess Soedocsseses 196 cece 147 
California ....--+2cseseeeeees oe eeeeceeenceces 199 cove 23 
Colorado.....-...sseeeeee Canverensenerassxe 37 coals 17 
Connecticut ......-ssccccsccccccsccssccccccccs 169 sees 119 
Da@hkOte..ncccccccccccseveveve.coce 87 6 ides 
Delaware. ........sscccsscccese 78 20 
District of Columbia 7 | 2 3 
PlOTIER cc cccccccccccccvcvccesce 23 43 
Georgia...... 364 = 267 
TahO. 0. cccccccccrcccccvcccccsvcvcscccccccoes 16 eeee 5 
EE ape ean rips een renee 806 see 317 
cm cha gay aes ReNeae Cewkeatn cecaaree 863 piactk 2 
SN 6 6. aeedecocunsoussrsasentces 6 wail 8 
Mat eeserswekcscccndsodovessoveaeseseoeuss 566 osee 224 
FARSRS cccccccvccvcccseccccnece coccccccecces 426 exe 63 
Kentucky... -0--..00 fakaeoeneceavensecaceees 488 nan 225 
ccc es wire sebenertaneenseneeconeces 33 ante 28 
EM Rengesrsiscecccccetssensecvcosncsesetenes 167 esws 113 
NS cdenieny Ser CeRehO irs vekeceewewekens 300 simon 53 
Massachusetts .......... Neusmeaensseerele sich oa 223 ob 117 
PENNER cccnevccevcceveccsees epeccceceocese 640 osee 206 
Minnesota....... Rare 359 ees 128 
Mississipp? .. . piled 188 ewe 198 
Missouri.....- 713 aint 312 
Montana..... 13 ve 8 
i ccuegamsakssbivesecperesternceends 210 wee 40 
EE ci candkGnucicnrévewo~osncneeagee Keees 16 3 pore 
Pe SUD  sivencscsshevnsencdcsdeneeves 140 wate 42 
I vcccnccsuvt sre rectadosscuapececees 344 seine 98 
NOW DECKS cece sccccccccessccesoocvcccccess 29 ieee 3 
New York....00...00 SdGo0ssasccosenenrretss 1,530 366 
Be CMM ncrnccswencstscncensbcvceese% 632 216 
ME cetepicackhkbwereveebepeeekascasgeedesene 1,135 310 
Rendiatcenstuatnbdns osaesoocasedseaeee 121 een 24 
EL ics nc naw tas disensnapnes baveudeh 2,396 spat 740 
8 ee errr re eee 36 wees 15 
South Carolina oad 1g0 seve 84 
EE vnsiwecnietsecevsss aeveese's co 536 oe 245 
| 512 enol 289 
87 . bane 23 
MEE 6 cciancweewen<eseteeberncsitvicesen<ews 189 osee 58 
ai nacacicee eoumidkean nena canedbes 509 ove 272 
Washington Territory............. Sethe pene 48 icine 13 
EE MR. oc capwesstecevsess¢ceneusseeres 360 nce 87 
CEE cdeitedwabesoesss ocasaccneeese sda 657 | 120 
WYGMING. 2.00. ccvcccceseccenescsscccesevense I save «fl I 
PO ieccisdrnnecnieas Vsedeeune'eKdinre sete 16,856 II 6,084 
CANADIAN PROVINCES. | 
Pe NIN 6 s'n:5 +0 sc ccevsnsoseneesss2ses II cove | 6 
Manitoba .........--- pa paeasy ae ceseiehieweswes | 41 am 13 
FOO NER oo ins t0ce5 ic cconseswennsieess-< 69 = 129 
TOOTS POOR sc cascecccocecvercsees prkeemnase 49 - 53 
EN idsacne deer des cisco vabesenssapenete’ 861 cose 299 
QUEDES 2... cecccececccecccscceecccoererccees 282 es 239 
cd do8 60 saa scant eves sanvivteneede 1,313 ein 3 
I oriinncsubesedcssid< Seren nuunes 16,856 It | 6 7a 
NE WE sridadenicscccciooserciccna ne fe | 6,823 





The inference made by The Evening Wisconsin and widely telegraphed 
to other papers all over the country, is certainly very erroneous, It re- 
quires one to believe that an average of ten mills have burned or gone 
out of business every day for the last two years. This is certainly wide 
of the truth. During 1885 there were 255 flour mills reported burned 
(some only partially destroyed and others already rebuilt and running). 
But grant that there were 300 mills burned each year, all totally destroyed 
and none rebuilt, that would only give 600 milks subtracted from the 
total and leave over 6000 disappearances to account for by failure and re- 
tirement from business without successors. This passes belief, espe- 
cially when we see a new Province like Manitoba credited with a loss of 
mills, as well as such Territories as Washington, Montana, Idaho and 
Utah, all rapidly growing, as well as such thriving States as Texas, Kan- 
sas, Colorado and Oregon, which could not well have lost mills since 
they are even now not fully supplied with them. Then again, Kentucky 
is credited with a loss of a third of her mills in two years, Georgia with 
forty per cent, Tennessee with thirty per cent and North Carolina with 
twenty-five per cent, while in all probability there are more mills in those 
States now than there were in 1884. Florida is made to lose over sixty 
percent of her mills; Virginia thirty percent. Mr. Cawker has made 
an effort to secure none but the names of millers in actual business, and 
in this way may have weeded out a good many names from his list, and 
thus, probably, were the erroneous conclusions drawn that one-fourth of 
the country’s mills have disappeared in the short space of two years,— 
American Miller, 
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Insurance Interests at Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Tue insurance field in Ontario county is now so well supplied with 
agencies that propertyowners within its boundaries will certainly have no 
need of going out of the county to place their business. In Canandaigua 
alone three new agencies have been established in a short time, in addi- 
tion to the four old offices. Of the new agents, John J. Dwyer is local 
manager of the Public Grain and Stock Exchange, and has the Northern, 
the American Central and the Reading of Reading, Pa. 

Samuel F, Wader, another of the new agents, was for four years corre- 
spondence clerk of the First National Bank in Canandaigua. He repre- 
sents the National of Hartford, the New Hampshire of Manchester, N. H., 
the Germania of New York, the Providence-Washington of Providence, 
R. I., the New York Life and the Fidelity and Casualty. 

Howe & Norton, the newest firm of ail, is composed of Ira B. Howe, 
ex-county treasurer, and W. R. Norton, a retired farmer. Mr. Howe was 
for some time stamp clerk of the local board of underwriters. His action 
in starting a fire agency, after having been in the employ and under pay 
of the board as stamp clerk, subjected him to censure and made him con- 
siderable trouble when he came to secure his companies, He has the 
Lion of London, The local board decided to lock the barn after the 
horse was stolen, and made the new stamp clerk, R. R. Scott, give bonds 
not to engage inthe insurance business within three years from the time 
he should sever his connection with the board, 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

No company keeps its policyholders more intelligently informed about 
its affairs than the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
charge has sometimes been made that the literature circulated by insur- 
ance companies, for the information of the public, is, as a general rule, 
thoroughly understood oniy by those engaged in the insurance business, 
because of the technical and abstruse methods pursued in making up 
Statements and in commenting thereon. It can be confidently said, how- 
ever, that no information issued from the office of this great Connecticut 
life company, in which the policyholders might be interested, can fail to 
be comprehended by persons of ordinary intelligence, even though their life 
insurance knowledge may rank at a minimum. The president’s report ac- 
companying the annual statement of the Connecticut Mutual invariably 
contains a comprehensive, clear and concise sketch of the company’s 
transactions, in the various branches of the business, not only tor the 
year just past, but for the entire period of the company’s existence. No 
policyholder can claim lack of information as regards the status of the 
Connecticut Mutual unless he is too indolent to read the periodic reports 
issued from the office of the company. But the literature issued by the 
Connecticut Mutual is read with keen interest, because it usually pro- 
ceeds from the ready pen of Colonel Greene, who commands an attractive 
style in writing. Good style is an important desideratum in composition 
which every newspaper man and public writer strivesto attain, but many 
men of scholarly accomplishments fail to possess, The president’s re- 
port to the members of the Connecticut Mutual, accompanying the fortieth 
annual statement, presents a terse summary of transactions for forty 
years, the business operations and results in 1885 are definitely stated, 
and intelligent reference, such as can be understood by all members, is 
made to technical questions like mortality experience, the condition and 
Strength of the company as affected by reserve methods, questions of real 
estate investment, interest earnings and the growth ot the assets and sur- 
plus. The thorough manner in which the transactions of the company 
are summarized serves to invite the fullest confidence of members. 

The president's report shows that since 1846, the year of starting business, 
it has received from members in premiums $142,100,743, and the total in- 
come for the forty years’ period has been $192,576,624. The application 
of every cent of this grand aggregate of funds is carefully accounted for. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the entire income is shown to have been returned 
to policyholders or is held in reserve to meet existing insurance, and over 
eighty-three per cent of the entire money received from policyholders has 
been already returned to policyholders or their beneficiaries. ‘‘ The av- 
erage expense,” in the words of Col. Greene, ‘‘ of creating, handling and 
distributing this great business has been but 8.3 per cent of the in. 





come.” In the year just passed, the company increased its business, 
the assets and surplus grew larger, and the payments to policyholders were 
greater than ever. The new risks written amounted to $7,845,947, an in- 
crease over the new premium-paying risks of 1884 of about thirty-five 
per cent. The company received premiums last year aggregating 
$4,542.265 and a total income of $7,651,213. The total payments to 
policyholders in 1885 were 5,824,584, divided as follows: For death 
losses and matured endowments, $3,959,817 ; dividends, $1,202,157, and 
paid for lapsed and surrendered policies, $662,610. The total expend- 
itures were $6,926,512. The interest receipts of this great company in 
1885 ($3,108,948) were about sufficient to pay the death claims ($3,165,604), 
A life insurance company is conducted essentially to dispense monetary 
assistance to beneficiaries of policyholders in time of emergency and to 
pay endowments to policyholders at the end of periodic terms. To show 
how capably the Connecticut Mutual Life has kept faith and served its 
policyholders, the following figures are presented by way of example 
and comparison, showing the aggregate sum received from policyholders 
during the past two years and the payments to policyholders by the 
company during the same period : 











Premiums Paid to 
Yaar. Received by Policy holders 
Company. by Company. 
DRE iscccntesdcns sncreee ws eign wiretaps $4,542,265 $5,824,584 
TOB4. .ccccccccccccces ervcccccccccccce eoccccees 4,797,437 5,512,307 











Meanwhile the company has steadily increased its assets, built up its 
reserve fund and accumulated additional surplus. The assets of the 
company on December 31, 1870, were $30,915,957; on December 31, 
1885, these assets amounted to $54,383,650. The president says in his 
report to members: ‘‘ We hold a surplus adequate to every possible con- 
tingency, so far as we can foresee, and every outgoing member will have 
what the directors adjudge his proper share of that which is held for the 
certain protection of the interests of all.” On the question of liabilities, 
Colonei Greene aptly says: ‘‘Grand as is the magnitude of the figures 
we set before you, real strength is a question not of magnitude so much 
as of proportion and quality ; and not only of what these are to-day, but 
of what they are likely to be in the future. * * * Our liabilities are 
computed upon a more conservative basis than those of any other Ameri- 
can company.” This is a reference to the company’s determimation, taken 
a few years since, that three per cent instead of four shall in the future be 
the rate of interest it will assume to earn. In this conservative step the 
Connecticut Mutual stands alone among American companies. Those 
who are acquainted with the standing and experience of the Connecticut 
Mutual and the methods pursued in its management, cannot fail to be- 
come more and more convinced, as they scan its record, that undoubt- 
edly this isa company conducted solely in the interest of its policyholders 
and furnishing life insurance that is absolutely trustworthy. 





MERE MENTION. 





—At Portland, Oregon, a new company is announced with the title of 
the Northwest Fire and Marine, and an alleged capital of $200,000, 

—The only bill considered by the legislature at Albany during the past 
week of any interest whatever to the insurance profession relates particu- 
larly to tire departments. 

—The Chicago agency of the Manufacturers and Merchants Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh has, it is understood, been transferred from 
Moore & Janes to Pellet & Hunter. 

—The American Steamboiler Insurance Company has increased its 
capital from $200,000 to $500,000. As a half millionaire company the 
American will command greater confidence, 


—General Charles W. Drew, the president of the Chicago Fire Under- 
writers Association, sent in his resignation as president last week, because 
he does not feel able to give the necessary time to the duties of the office, 
in case the rooms of the association are located outside of the building ia 
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which his office is situated. The association did not accept it, but ap- 
pointed a committee of three to try and induce President Drew to recon- 
sider his determination. 

—The Chicago Fire Underwriters Association has decided to remove its 
quarters from the Bryan block directly across the street to the National 
Life building, where it will have larger and more convenient rooms. 


—On May 1, W. E. and W. F. Rollo & Co. and the Packers and Pro- 
vision Dealers Insurance Company of Chicago will remove their offices to 
the ground floor of the building on the northwest corner of La Salle and 
Adam streets. 

—The Home Mutual Insurance Company of Nashville shows by its 
statement that it possesses assets of $160,180, and a surplus to policy- 
holders of $140,776. The total income in 1885 was $44,306 and the losses 
and expenses were $30,048. 

—The Hartford Post is authority for the statement that the new busi- 
ness of the Etna Life during the month of February was largely in excess 
of that for the corresponding month last year. The year bids fair to be 
an exceedingly good one with the company, 


—The general agency of the New York Alliance has been removed from 
Nos. 150 and 152 La Salle street to new and elegant quarters in the Royal 
Insurance building. General Agent Lyman will now be found amid sur- 
roundings befitting himself and the stanch company he represents, 


—lIn the table on Fire Underwriting in 1885, with comparisons, pub- 
lished last week, the surplus of the New-York Fire: Insurance Company 
for January 1, 1885, was correctly printed at $40,084, and the surplus for 
January 1, 1886, at $60,155, but the increase for the year was not properly 
symbolized. The increase was $20,071. 


—The table of fire business in New York State, published last weck, 
represented the premium receipts of the Washington Fire and Marine as 
$32,981, the losses were given at $73,884 and the loss ratio 55 per cent. 
The compositor omitted the important figure *‘ 1” at the head of premium 
receipts, the correct premiums being $132,981. 


—Charles Squires, formerly in the insurance business and well known 
to the old-time insurance men, has been appointed superintendent of the 
inspection department of the Chicago Fire Underwriters Association, 
recently organized. Under Mr. Squire’s able management there is little 
doubt but what this departmert will prove a very valuable one to the in- 
surance companies, 

—The general agent of a prominent life company writes concerning The 
Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index: ‘‘I consider THE Sprc. 
TATOR Life Chart the most complete and convenient thing for ready refer- 
ence there is published, and I am never without one; in fact I could not 
afford to be without one. I find it indispensable in the business of solic- 
iting life insurance applications, for the reason that it contains statistics 
which, in close competition, bring about the closing up of applications.” 


—The American Surety Company of New York will, in a few days, 
move from its present office at No. 160 Broadway, to handsome and com- 
modious quarters in the rear of the same building, embracing a suite of 
convenient offices occupying two floors. The main door to these offices 
faces the entrance to the building. The compartments are now being par- 
titioned off and otherwise fitted for the convenience of the company, under 
the direction of the president, General Richard A. Elmer, and the en- 
larged accommodations afforded can be expected to have natural effect on 
the growing business. The offices have been secured under a ten-year 
lease, and, we understand, under very favorable terms. 


—The late attempt to get up a new sensation regarding New York’s water 
supply and the protection of the dry-goods district is entirely needless, as 
respects any new water supply schemes. The situation is concisely 
summed up in the statement made to a reporter by James Harrison, super- 
intendent of surveys of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. Mr, 
Harrison says: ‘‘ The dry-goods district needs better protection from 
fire. Of that there is no doubt. There have been no more fires in that 
district than in others, but where there is such a great concentration of 
wealth and such probable disastrous results from fire, greater protection 
should be given. There is doubtless enough water, but what is needed is 
greater pressure, so that jets can be sent higher and with greater force, 
Now seventy feet is the highest a stream of water can be sent. In that 
district is needed a reliable stream of water. More pressure is needed 





all over the city, in fact.” To get this additional pressure, a company 
proposes to sink driven wells and lift the water thus obtained to a suf- 
ficient height to give fire streams that will be effective at a height of 100 
feet or more. It would also supply hydraulic elevators. 

—‘‘ When I Jived in Kansas,” said a Detroiter, who was telling stories 
in an insurance office a few days ago, ‘‘ 1 insured my house with an agent 
against fire. Along came another agent who insured against lightning, 
and I took that in. Ina few days a chap called on me who insured against 
cyclones, and I struck a bargain with him. The next caller insured 
against water spouts and explosions, and I thought I might as well en- 
courage him.” ‘A house couldn’t be much safer than that,” remarked 
one of the listeners. “And yet I lost inside of six months.” “How 
could it be?” ‘* Well, there came a freshet in the river, and house, barn, 
fences, haystacks and all went sailing down stream. The agent who in- 
sured against freshets got there just one day too late.” —Detroit Free Press. 

—One of the daily papers lately rehearsed a recent lecture on caisson 
disease by Dr. A. V. Meigs, in which he related that a visitor once 
opened his brandy flask while in the compressed air chamber, and re- 
corking it placed it in his pocket. When he got back to the outer air the 
flask exploded with considerable violence. ‘‘No more telling story 
could be told,” said the doctor, *‘ than that of the brandy flask to show 
what must occur with every liquid and gas contained within the human 
economy upon coming out of the air chamber.” While under pressure 
none of the workmen were attacked ; but on leaving the chamber they 
were all ‘‘ chilled to the bone” and their vital energies paralyzed. The 
men are now kept under strict medical control while doing this work, 
and the percentage of mortality is stated to have been very largely re 
duced. 

—In many places of considerable size, from motives of economy, all the 
fire apparatus is concentrated under one roof. While this is economical 
from one standpoint, it is extravagant from the standpoint of the general 
good, for it leaves the suburbs comparatively at the mercy of the flames, 
At Elmira, N. Y.; the underwriters lately gave notice that if the city au- 
thorities do not scatter the engine-houses so as to protect the outlying 
wards, the rates of insurance shall be increased on all property in the 
city located over a quarter of a mile from the present sole fire department 
house, to the basis charged on unprotected or partially protected village 
property. Where the apparatus is thus concentrated, the residence portion 
of the place is neglected, and it is well known that generally the wealth 
and elegance of a city is to be found largely among its residences. It may 
save the city the cost of an engine-house or two to put the apparatus under 
one roof, but if residences are to be sacrificed, in the language of an 
Hibernian statesman, ‘‘ the economy is to be questioned on the ground 
of its extravagance,” 

—The libel suit of Louis Schoenberger, editor of The Boersen and 
Handelsbericht, against Oscar Von Stahl, Austrian agent of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, to which extended reference was 
made in the last issue, has been decided by a verdict in favor of the de- 
fendant Von Stahl, and Herr Schoenberyer will have to pay heavy costs. 
The suit was the outcome of a series of criticisms and slanders by Schoen- 
berger circulated against the two American life companies abroad, and 
ridiculously alleging general corruption in American financial matters. 
A cable report of the trial said that ‘the names of Cyrus W. Field, 
Gould and other Americans were freely mentioned in connection with the 
pending trial, and comments of various kinds were bandied about with re- 
gard to commercial circles, not in all cases flattering to Americans.” Of 
course the jealous continental life companies have been moral if not active 
supporters of the attack on the American companies, and have purchased 
and circulated an immense amount of slanderous literature prepared by 
European insurance writers. It is intimated that certain editors have 
had emissaries in this country who have eagerly taken note of and distort- 
edly commented upon everything that has appeared in print here 
derogatory to life insurance and financial interests generally, such, for 
instance, as a recent article in The North American Review, entitled: 
‘*Are We a Nation of Rascals?” Schoenberger’s witnesses during the 
trial did not give very favorable testimony for him. For example, one 
fellow naively testified that ‘‘the Austrian companies had stirred up the 
agitation against their transatlantic rivals with the disinterested object of 
enlightening the public as to the unfairness of their system.” The jury 
gave unanimous verdict for the defendant Von Stahl very shortly after 
retiring, 





